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Niemeyer Do(o)med: 
Remembrance of Planes Past 


Carlos Eduardo Comas / Marcos Almeida 


fig. 1 

Ibirapuera Park with Palace of the Arts 
bottom right, Palace of the Industries top 
right, and the curvilinear marquee. Aerial 
view, Photo: Manchete (Rio de Janeiro), 
special issue, 1954. 


fig. 2 

The Palace of the Arts seen from beneath 
the marquee. Photo: Manchete (Rio de 
Janeiro), special issue, 1954. 
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The overall view of this building is magnificent. The dome is 
seventy-six meters in diameter by eighteen meters in height 
and free from pillars or any columns. Due to the peculiar shape 
of the building, the large spacing of the pillars, and the floor 
slabs without exposed beams, there was a great concentration 
of steel reinforcement bars. The Palace of Exhibitions is 
covered with small tiles. This building, which is worth around 
60 million cruzeiros, including air conditioning equipment 

and escalators, has its own generator, which operates 
automatically, to provide lighting sixteen seconds after an 


eventual blackout. 


This remarkable exhibition pavilion is part of a set of four buildings connected by amarquee 
and a public walkway, which make up the “Ibirapuera Park,” designed and built in 1953 by 


Oscar Niemeyer for the celebrations of the fifth cen 


Paulo. Niemeyer nam 


1960s. Resembling a 
the most beautiful ex 


This effect results fro 


ennial of the foundation of 


he city of Sao 


ed it the “Palace of the Arts.” Another of these four buildings, originally 
the “Palace of the Industries,” has housed the “Fundação Bienal de Sao Paulo” since the 


thin shell resting on the ground 
hibition spaces in the world. Its 
asmall gap, reveals an unexpected spatiality, an unexpec 
m the happy arrangement of three 


systems, an extreme 


y inventive spatial arrangemen 
the great dome, whose load is transferred direct 
arches. There is surprise as you enter a 
a void reveals the basement, created five meters below 
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interior, which one pene 
ed volumetry, silen 
clear and independent structura! 
ere is delicacy in th 
y to the ground through ribs 
nd find out that the ground hangs in th 


he level of t 


by means of a retaining cylinder. The two additional upper floors have 


columns and floor slabs independent of the other two structures. On 
no structure. Like a small cloud, the last floor slab floats below the do 


ding is one o 
rates through 
and pleasant. 


e envelope o 
in diametrica 


he entrance gardens 
their own structure o 
the top floor there is 
me that curves away 


e air, because 


in all directions. It is a wonderful result, due to the technique behind the grace with which the 
three completely independent structural systems are employed. It is one of Niemeyer's most 
limpid and simply monumental works. From almost half a century ago 
keep it intact. As in the architect's original drawing. 


| We did everything to 


Paulo Mendes da Rocha, 2000 


Sometimes a building we ignored catches our eye and we suddenly see, explore, connect, 
surrender. This happened to us in the late 1990s vis-a-vis the domed building now called 
eas the Museum of Aeronautics, formerly the Museum of Aeronautics 


Oca. Known at the tim 
and Folklore, it had b 


planetarium; biunivocal co 


een inaugurated as Palace of 


he Arts, although first designed as a 
rrespondence between form and function is amyth. Anyway, we 


ignored it, regardless of its unusual shape, size, and many visits to the neighboring São Paulo 


Art Biennial pavilion, formerly the Palace of Industries. 
Ibirapuera Park exhibition 


Both it and Oca were part of the same 
complex by Oscar Niemeyer (1907—2012), inaugurated in 1954 


Acrópole, 1954' 


keywords: 


Niemeyer, Oca, Ibirapuera Park, 
Mendes da Rocha, remodeling 
modern architecture 


1 Acrópole 16, no. 191 (August 1954): 496. 

2 Translated by Comas from the original in 
Portuguese, which follows: “Este surpreen- 
dente pavilhão de exposições faz parte do 
conjunto de quatro edificios ligados por uma 
marquise, passeio publico, que constituem 
o Parque do Ibirapuera, projetado e 
construído, todo o conjunto, em 1953, por 
Oscar Niemeyer para as comemorações 
do IV centenário da fundação da cidade 
de São Paulo. Foi chamado por Niemeyer 
de ‘Palacio das Artes. Um outro destes 4 
edificios, originalmente o ‘Palacio das Indús- 
trias; desde os anos 60, abriga a 'Fundação 
Bienal de São Paulo: Este elegante edifício 
circular, como uma fina casca pousada no 
chão, é um dos mais belos espaços expo- 
sitivos do mundo, revelando seu interior, 
por onde se penetra por uma pequena 
fresta, uma inesperada espacialidade, 
uma volumetria imprevista, silenciosa e 
agradável. Este resultado e efeito se devem 
aoarranjo feliz de três sistemas estruturais 
nítidos e independentes, uma disposição 
espacial extremamente inventiva. Haa 
grande tênue envoltória da casca, apoiada, 
através de suas nervuras em arcos diame- 
trais, diretamente no solo. Há a surpresa 
do chão que se suspende no ar, quando se 
entra, pois surge um vazio produzido pelo 
rebaixamento total do piso circular inferior, 
criado comum cilindro de arrimo 5 m abaixo 
donivel dos jardins de entrada. E há ainda 
mais dois pisos superiores com estrutura 
própria de pilares e lajes independentes 
das outras duas estruturas. No último piso 
não existe estrutura alguma. Como uma 
pequena nuvem, a última laje flutua abaixo 
da cúpula que foge em todas as direções. 

É umresultado belíssimo devido à técnica 
da graça com que são empregados os três 
sistemas estruturais completamente inde- 
pendentes. E uma das obras mais límpidas 
esingelamente monumentais de Niemeyer. 
E já de meio século passado. Fizemos tudo 
para conservá-la intacta. Como no desenho 
original do arquiteto." Paulo Mendes da 
Rocha, accessed July 30, 2021, https://spbr. 
arq.br/project/restauro-da-oca/. 
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to celebrate the fourth centennial of 
the City of São Paulo. When entering 
the park, greeted by the marquee, Oca 
stands to the left, rising from the ground. 
We ignored it, shame on us. 

Then one day, flipping through 
Modern Architecture in Brazil, the 
authoritative 1956 catalog by Henrique 
indlin, there it was: a flying saucer with 
uncountable portholes and an abrupt 
rectangular cutout for an entrance, 
it resembled the landed spaceship 
rom The Day the Earth Stood Still, the 
science fiction movie released in 1951. 
The plans show a single circular ground- 
loor slab featuring various cutouts that 
reveal the basement. In the southwest 
quadrant, to the left of the entrance 
and vaguely resembling the curve of 
a cannon bullet, a large indentation 
accommodates a horseshoe ramp; 


asmaller arched cutout opposite the entrance appears bisected by the entrance axis. 
Above, two floor slabs overlap, each inscribed in the corresponding parallel of the dome, 
both harmonizing their curves with the arched void. The slab above is a hexagon in plan. 
The other is arectangle. Both exhibit concave sides and beveled edges to emphasize their 
thinness. On paper they look like tense membranes, the lowest pierced by the ramp, the 
highest tangential to it, a hairline separating them from the dome. 


+ 


The columns fall into 


hree sectors: the transverse rectangular bay prolonging the 


entrance, the intermediate hexagonal ring, and the irregular peripheral grid. The section 
is clear. The pyramidal composition is enclosed by the dome, eighty meters wide at the 


bottom and twenty-five meters high at its apex, with 
wall enclosing the basement. José Carlos Figueiredo 


the ring-shaped concrete retaining 
Ferraz was the structural engineer. 


We smiled, recognizing the Russian-dolls parti. This was not the first time that Niemeyer 
had resorted to different types of structure: we were looking at an elaborate version of 
the choir supported by a pair of columns under the conical vault of the Pampulha Chapel 
(1941-1945), which rises from the ground too. The voids between the slabs and the dome 
look outlandish in the photos, vaguely constructivist, whereas the ramp refers to Berthold 
Lubetkin’s London Zoo Pavilion (1935), well known to Niemeyer. $ The immediate question 
was that ramp: It might suit penguins, but what about art? 4 

We were intrigued. Time to go visiting. We were met with a surprise: the derelict building 
welcomes us in 1995 with an allée configured by two rows of cylindrical columns—straight, 


direct, elementary, and powerful, compressed between 
left exposes the thickness of the ground-floor slab. Th 


+ 


he first-floor slab defines an elliptical clipping, sugges 
portholes resembling eyeglasses, with the concavity of 
axial bay extends between voids: the vertical cutout for 


wo smooth planes. The cutout to the 
e cantilevered first-floor slab shows 


off its beveled edges. The conjunction of the concavity of the dome with the concavity of 


ing the pictogram of an eye over the 
he dome itself recalling an eyelid. The 
the entrance door is the counterpart 


the horizontal cutout opposite. That vertical cutout 


Right in the middle of the allée, it marks the transverse 


each other. Defined by an independent skeleton with 


rames a Suspended airplane. Veiled 


(0) 
by the bay's colonnade, another airplane occupies the larger void in front of the ramp. 


axis. Primordial elements are made 


alive: the line, the cross, the circle. The centrifugal and the centripetal impulses balance 


no beams in sight, the archetype of 


fig. 3 

Oca, panoramic photomontage 
emphasizing central allée and axial 
view from entrance. AC ducts and 
lighting tracks introduced in the 
remodeling. Photo: Ruth Verde 
Zein, 2007. 


fig. 4 

Palace of the Arts, rendering 
simulating axial view from the 
entrance. Render: Rolando 
Figueiredo, 2021. 


3 Henrique Mindlin, Modern Architecture in 


Brazil (Amsterdam: Colibris, 1956). 
* The building was published in Revista 
PDF IV,no 16 (May 1935): 401-4. 
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gion, they say. 


e Mediterranean temple (the colonnade) meets the echo 
of the Mesopotamian ziggurat (the overlapping floor slabs), whose plateaus resemble 
hexagons in the baroque chapel of Guarino Guarini? and the projection of a pillow with i 
insinuations of repose. Art is reli 

The allée and the ramp stabilize in the mind the unusual voids, dramatically changi 
s, as unforgettable as the crevice and tree co 
sappear upon reaching the top floor. Protected by a nauti 


umn of the 


cal 


guardrail, this floor resembles a meseta under the zenith of the dome, now seemingly 
unsupported. Verticality dominates as we rise, the height of the columns increasing in our 
Memory: The horizontal stratification of space perceived as we descend becomes maximal 


at the basement. A cellar of cavernous cli 
a summit open to the sky. The scheme is 
mountain as much as primiti 


with which Le Corbusier updated Abbott 


ve hutin gala 


monumentalized house understood as human body) and 


the monumentalized house 
glass balls encasing other objects that are 


understood as man-made nature); one within 
used as paper weights. Confirming Lucio Cos 


statement,’ Niemeyer makes modern architecture an inclusi 
sensibility, and types of structure, where a static Mesopot 
and a dynamic Nordic-Eastern tradi 


of disciplinary foundation, 
an exhibition pavilion, like 


in any mus 


experience of an itinerary. Allusions 


Allusion to a ziggu 


rat also lin 


ion meet and complet 


conventionally associated with th 
eum, contemplation does not come separate from 
o vision and to a road are programmatically pertinent. 


ks Oca with the Corb 


architecture as macrocosm 


mate, the basement makes the top floor feel like 
tripartite in section, and its middle part is artificial 
attire, an embellishment of the 
Laugier.® It has architecture as microcosm (or 


Dom-ino scheme 


he 
(or 


the other, like the 


as 


ve proposition in terms of origin, 
amian-Mediterranean traditi 
e each other. It is not just a case 
e sacred monument. After all, 


on 


in 
he 


usian proposal of 1929 for 


he 


Mundaneum Museum. Moreover, the São Paulo pavilion was built without walls, and this 


presupposes that freestan 


elements of the museum 


ding displa’ 
Rohe’s Museum for a Small City desi 
ype as defi 


y panels and cases will be necessary, as in Mies van der 
gn of 1942. To boot, Niemeyer deploys the constituent 
ned by Karl Friedrich Schinkel in Berlin, modifying their 


size and articulation. The dome no longer roofs a void flanked by two wings of trabeated 
structure. Hugely enlarged, the dome becomes the whole building, and the wings condense into 


Transversal section through the 
ramp axis. Revista Acrópole, 1954. 


5 Specifically, the Chapel of the Holy 
Shroud (Sacra Sindone) in Turin. 
Laugier's primitive hut was an argument 
against the excesses of Rococo. The 
structural scheme of Maison Dom-ino 
(1915) was an argument against the 
excesses of eclecticism. 

The idea of modern architecture as 
aninclusive proposition appears first 

in “Universidade do Brasil,” published 

in 1937, involving a Greco-Latin or 
Mediterranean spirit and a Gothic-Ori- 
ental spirit. In “Considerações sobre o 
ensino de arquitetura,” published in 1945, 
Lucio speaks of an organic-functional 
conceptas in Gothic architecture (in 
which the plastic expression blossoms 
like a plant) and a plastic-ideal concept 
as in classical architecture (in which 
plastic expression stands sharp like a 
crystal). In “Considerações sobre arte 
contemporânea,” published in 1952, but 
dated from the 1940s, he recognizes 
aMesopotamian-Mediterranean axis 
promoting astatic spatial concept and 
crystalline beauty and a Nordic-Oriental 
axis promoting a dynamic spatial and 
floral beauty. The baroque is included 
inthe latter category. See Lucio Costa, 
Sobre arquitetura (Porto Alegre: CEUA, 
1962) 


o 
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an interiorized block. The name may change— 
Palace of the Arts, Museum of Aeronautics, 
Oca—but the architectural lesson is the same: 
architecture does not dispense with memory, 
precedent is the springboard for invention. Like 
every first-rate artist, Niemeyer is a cannibal, 
not a noble savage; disciplinary culture is a 
design tool. And what is good for penguins is 
also good for featherless bipeds. 


ll 
Oca was a happy choice of name, associating 
Niemeyer's dome with another type of primitive 
hut, true and native, for the 2000 reopening with 
an exhibition celebrating the quincentennial 
of the Portuguese discovery of Brazil. Paulo 
Mendes da Rocha (1928-2021), on the road 
to stardom, was commissioned in 1999 for 
the restoration and refurbishing project. The 
executive drawings were contracted to MMBB 
Architects, at the time including Angelo Bucci, 
Fernando de Mello Franco, Marta Moreira, and 
Milton Braga—among the most talented Brazilian architects of their generation. Ibirapuera 
Park, its buildings, and the architectural elements built for the fourth centennial had been 
listed in 1992 by the State of São Paulo Landmarks Commission, CONDEPHAAT; in 1997, 
by the Municipal Landmarks Commission, CONPRESP; and in 1998 by IPHAN,” Brazil's 
National Heritage, a provisional listing that became effective in 2016. 

We could not return until 2005, a decade after that first visit. Our expectations were 
great. The disappointment, infinite. The magic had vanished, the surprising axiality obliterated. 
The new front desk prevented access through the central allée. All electrical and hydraulic 
installations had been deactivated and their exposed elements removed. Recessed lighting 
built into the floor slabs and the dome had been removed, their sockets filled with acrylic 
revetment and paint. The same applied to the air-conditioning grilles in the dome. The 
existing escalator had been removed and its place occupied by utilities comprising lifts, VAC 
equipment including vertical ducts, and electric cables. The main lighting track ran along 
the allée ceiling parallel and near to the right colonnade, feeding parallel tracks suspended 
from the ceiling and perpendicular to the allée axis. The AC plant was built underground, 
in the park. The primary AC duct ran perpendicular to the allée axis. It fed three ducts of 
ovular section. The central one ran beneath the main lighting track. The other ducts ran to 
the left of the other colonnades. 
We understood that the use of the building remained the same—a venue for temporary 
exhibitions—but the context had changed. The building had to conform to more stringent 
performance norms, codes, and regulations, not only from the side of the city and government 
preservation agencies at all levels but also from the insurance companies, without which 
no venue can receive blockbuster international art exhibitions. There were issues of safety, 
security, comfort, flexibility, access, maintenance, repair, scheduling, logistics, and budget 
to consider. Restoration and refurbishment on the Oca scale are not minor undertakings. 
We are really talking remodeling. In medical parlance, we are not discussing noninvasive 
procedures but surgery. 

Despite very much wanting to love the remodeled building, admirers of both Niemeyer 
and Mendes da Rocha that we are, we cannot: the body image the building brings to our mind 
is that of someone who, unable to take food by mouth, underwent gastrostomy, exposing 


fig. 6 

Palace of the Arts. View of the 
entrance between portholes, 
showing the inaugural exhibition 

in the basement. Photo: Manchete 
(Rio de Janeiro), special issue, 1954. 
fig. 7 

Museum of Aeronautics. Historical 
airplanes 14BIS, at ground-floor 
level, and Jahu, at basement level. 
Revista Alterosa, 1961. 

fig. 8 

Palace of the Arts. View of the 
upper floor. Dome with built-in 
lighting and AC system diffusers. 
Photo: Manchete magazine, c.1954. 
fig. 9 

Palace of the Arts. View toward the 
entrance, ground-floor longitudinal 
axis. Photo: Manchete magazine, 
c.1954. 


® Conselho de Defesa do Patrimônio 
Histórico, Arqueológico, Artístico e 
Turístico do Estado de São Paulo. 

3 Conselho Municipal de Preservação do 
Patrimônio Histórico, Cultural e Ambiental 
da Cidade de São Paulo. 

10 Instituto do Patrimônio Histórico e Artísti- 
co Nacional. 
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the tubes needed for enteral feeding. For all the evident care in their gridded layout, the 


lighting tracks disfigure the ceiling plane. The AC ducts are even bigger eyesores, most 
particularly in the allée, where the clash between the horizontality of the log-like duct and 
the neighboring columns’ verticality is intensified by the main lighting track in the ceiling. 
The integrity of the allée’s original volume is lost, as both the horizontal plane of the ceiling 
and the vertical plane of the colonnade are now partially obstructed. The dialogue with the 
Biennial Pavilion is silenced. Niemeyer’'s original devotion to limpid planarity is forgotten. 

Limpid planarity, in this context, means that wiring, cables, and ducts were hidden 
from view in the original building. They were built in to pass unnoticed, and we had not paid 
attention to their unobtrusive external finishes—milky glass squares and metallic grilles. As 
architects, we should have paid attention. For they showed that Niemeyer kept taking into 
consideration the pressure of service systems upon architectural space, as had already 
happened in the Ministry of Education building (1986-1945), in which he was first a member 
of the design team led by Lucio Costa and later the design coordinator. It was a step further 
from embedding wiring in floor slabs and walls as in the first phase of Le Corbusier's purist 
architecture, which abhorred poché and only tolerated it as built-in cabinetry. Nevertheless, 
Oca’s Brazilian-branded, post—International Style, late- or post-purist manner still subscribed 
to a minimalist aesthetic. It was still based on the reduction of the primary elements of 
architecture to their essential geometry. Floors and walls still aspired to be horizontal and 
vertical planes respectively, whereas columns remained cylinders and pillars remained 
cuboids. Thinness and lightness were still desiderata. 
Post-purism contrasts with the more sculptural brutalist trend, with which we associate 
buildings such as Affonso Eduardo Reidy’s MAM—the Museum of Modern Art in Rio 
(1952-1968) —and Lina Bo Bardi’s MASP—the Museum of Art of São Paulo (1957-1964). 
Both cases show that lighting tracks and exposed ducts work very well in columnless 
spaces featuring ribbed slabs. They appear as industrial objets trouvés whose metallic sheen 
contrasts satisfactorily with the rough texture of raw concrete. Yet both post-purism and 
brutalism can be seen as vintage modern architecture. We specify “vintage” as the period 
running from the roaring twenties to the super seventies (periodization is now frowned upon, 
but still useful). Another pair of buildings may also be compared to Oca, both classifiable as 
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contemporary modern architecture, still a living tradition. The brutalist attitude informs SESC 
24 de maio (2000-2017), the remodeling and expansion of a former department store to 
fashion a Cultural and Sports Center by Mendes da Rocha and MMBB, a masterpiece i 
which the denser network of ducts and cables reads as a virtual layer beneath exposed 
beams and the underside of the floor slab. The whole makes up a materially composite 
hollowed out piece that amounts to a virtual thick slab. At the extreme opposite of the 

d 


n 
SESC 24 de maio strategy stands the neo-purist work of Alvaro Siza in Porto Alegre: the 
Iberê Camargo Museum (1998-2008), where no lamp or grille is on view. Ducts ran behin 
gypsum-board walls and dropped ceilings. Luminous ceilings light the galleries, and cove 
lighting is used in the hall. The result is a superlatively serene ambiance, visually noiseless. 
The honesty badge is usually applied to MAM, MASP. and SESC (vintage), but not to Siza 
(contemporary), yet the badge is to be taken with a pinch of salt. After all, at the paradigmatically 
modern Ministry of Education, of whose design team Reidy was also a member, bracing 
elements were not exposed but hidden in the blank end walls, and floor slabs had to 
accommodate an irregular weight distribution. Wiring was concealed ina pioneering attempt 
at a raised floor (the structural system was of the inverted mushroom variety, in which 
the underside of the floor slabs was flush with the underside of the mushroom columns’ 


Second floor 1:1000 


Third floor 1:1000 


fig. 9 
Palace of the Arts. Plans, Mindlin, 
Modern Architeture in Brazil p.188 
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capitals) and in the hollow guardrail in front of and along the glazed walls. Sunlight control 
and cross ventilation were used instead of the VAC systems still in their infancy. Nevertheless, 
another contemporary modern masterpiece one block away, the ABI Building (1936-1939) 
by Marcelo and Milton Roberto, did feature AC installations—and dropped ceilings that 
concealed the ducts. 

So the particular strategy adopted for Oca's remodeling must have had pragmatic 
reasons behind it beyond clichéd honesty. On the one hand, the building had to be considered 
both as a public facility and as a work of art. On the other hand, the architects involved were 
conscious of their cultural responsibilities, as their irreproachable curricula corroborate. 
The remodeling was supported by Niemeyer, still alive, and reviewed by the design boards 
of preservation agencies at the municipal, state, and national levels. All the mantras in the 
preservation book are respected. The operation is reversible (although it may remain on 
view for a considerable time). The legibility of different moments in the building's history is 
not blurred (which is more the historian’s problem than the architect's or the public’s). And 
yet, in terms of body image, we kept seeing Oca as a person whose artificial leg could 
be hidden from public view to preserve decorum (that outmoded word), but needed to 
be replaced urgently. They do not last long, artificial legs. So, that person got a crutch. A 


fig. 10 
Oca. Plans. Courtesy arch. 
Angelo Bucci. 
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brand-new, well-designed crutch as crutches go, but still a crutch. Granted, Oca’s misfortune 
was nowhere as great as that of Niemeyer’s Dance Hall (1941-1943) at Pampulha, where 
the restaurant was disfigured by a dropped ceiling and light fixtures worthy of the gaudiest 
art deco lobby, in a restoration apparently endorsed by Niemeyer himself. We cannot stop 
thinking about alternatives to keep intact the planarity of Oca's ground-floor ceiling, such 
as AC ducts hidden in long desks and/or tall cabinets (as in the top floor) combined with 
metal suspended ceilings on the other floors (as in Mendes da Rocha's Forma Furniture 
Showroom of 1987). After all, better to lose the saddle than the horse. 


Ill 

A work of architecture exists in time and space. Synonymous with judgment, criticism of a 
work of architecture in different moments may vary because of the work's changed aspects 
rather than the critic's changed views— even if criticism always mirrors the critic's cultural 
baggage. Criticism is based on knowledge—as we cannot and should not judge something 
we do not know—ideally, firsthand knowledge. Gaining knowledge of a work of architecture 
includes not only visiting it but also looking for and looking at drawings, photographs, videos, 
and movies, along with reading and evaluating reports, reviews, interviews, essays, and 
previous criticisms; to paraphrase Spanish philosopher José Ortega y Gasset, a work of 
architecture is itself and its circumstances. Architectural criticism implies description before 
judgment, to better understand the building first, and then to organize rational and emotional 
experience into words to better communicate the personal experience of it to others and to 
better compare that personal experience with those of others. Requiring data and taking time, 
always dated and never the worse for it, imbued with evocative power, criticism has some 
measure of restorative power, as it may both suggest and guide the renewal of monuments 
that are also documents and must work as pieces of equipment, not being allowed to be 
museums in and of themselves. 

For if every work of architecture relies upon previous work, every architect is an 
architecture critic. When looking for previous work that may be relevant to the design 
problem at hand, an architect remodeling an existing building cannot help evaluating it. And 
architects in preservation agencies cannot help doing architectural criticism, both when 


fig. 10 
Oca. Entrance hall. 
Photo: Nelson Kon, 2000. 


fig. 11 

Oca. Void between first floor 

and basement. 

Photo: Nelson Kon, 2000. 

fig. 12 

Oca. Exposed electrical tracks and 
AC ducts below slab. 

Photo: Nelson Kon, 2000. 


deciding if a building is worth listing and when approving work on listed buildings. Could 
our experience of horizontal planes slicing through space like blades have influenced Oca's 
remodeling were it available to them, the designers as well as the reviewers? Hard to know. 
Consensus is an elusive goal, all the more so when dealing with modern architecture, whose 
practitioners and theoreticians had and will have diverse ideas over time not only about 
firmitas (firmness), comoditas (utility), and venustas (delight) but also about the weight that 
should be conferred to each of those domains, not to mention cost/benefit analyses. Even 
if ever so slightly, judgments are likely to differ from practitioner to practitioner, critic to critic, 
and practitioner to critic. Yes, good criticism matters. But who said it is easy? 


IV 

As of May 7, 2021, the São Paulo magazine Veja has reported that Oca shows signs of 
deterioration, but remedial work has not started because the state preservation agency 
is not approving it. 
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